vi                      Introduction.

most powerful refutation of Hinduism was a fair state-
ment of what its books teach concerning the character
of the beings worshipped as divine; and in describing
the every-day life of the Hindus, there seems little
necessity for comment.

It may appear strange to find some subjects treated
of in this book, which professes to be an account of
religion; but it must be borne in mind that, with the
Hindu, religion is not a thing for times and seasons
only, but professes to regulate his life in its many
relations. It orders ceremonies to be performed on his
behalf before he is born, and others after his death. It
ordains those attendant on his birth, his early training,
his food, his style of dress and its manufacture, his
employment, marriage, amusements. It seeks to
regulate not only his private life, but also his domestic
and national. To treat of the ordinary life of the
Hindu is to describe his religion.

It should be remembered that descriptions true of
certain classes or of certain districts may not be correct
of other classes or other districts; and that frequently
the residents of one district are totally ignorant of
what prevails in others. This can scarcely be wondered
at when we consider the number of books which are
accepted by the people as divinely given for authorities
concerning the gods and the religious life. The people
of one district are familiar with only a small part of one